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Holland for the purpose, bore out what Moxon
had said in his Mechanick Exercises, that the art
of letter-cutting was jealously guarded by those
who practised it. Some of the Dutch type-founders
refused to sell him types on any terms, and it was
only by getting hold of a man who was more fond
of his liquor than his trade, that James was able
to get matrices, for even this individual refused
to sell his punches. Nor was the vendor in any
hurry to part with the matrices, and it cost James
much money, time, and patience before he was
able to secure them. Writing from Rotterdam
on the 27th July in that year, he says :

* The beauty of letters, like that of faces, is as people opine,
... all the Romans excel what we have in England, in my
opinion, and I hope, being well wrought, I mean cast, will gain
the approbation of very handsome letters. The Italic I do not
look upon to be unhandsome, though the Dutch are never very
extraordinary in them.'

James returned to England with 3500 matrices
of various founts of Roman and italics, as well as
sets of Greek and some black letter. He set up his
foundry in a part of the buildings belonging to the
Priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, and it
continued to be the most important in London until
the days of Caslon. The proportion of Dutch to
English types in the printing offices at that time is
well illustrated by the valuable list of the types
possessed by John Baskett, the Royal printer at
Oxford, in the year 1718. The Royal printing-
house was perhaps the largest and most lucrative